Turkey 


The transformation of Turkey from a defunct 
empire, something “out of the Arabian Nights,” to a 
modern state is little short of a miracle. The gulf that 
separates the Turkey of NATO and the Western 
Alliance from the Turkey of Sultan Abdul Hamid 
and the “Eastern Question” is wide and deep. With 
World War I, the empire that two hundred years 
earlier was the most powerful in the world fell apart; 
but from its congeries of lands and peoples a hard 
core remained to be reshaped by a great leader. It is 
only thirty years ago that Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, the 
fair-skinned, blue-eyed, red-haired Turk from Mace- 
donia, began his campaign of westernization and 
democratization. 

Asa first basic step he proceeded to accomplish the 
“impossible” —the separation of church and state in 
a Moslem country. The Caliphate was abolished; and 
so were veil and fez. The schools \.. re secularized and 
a program of free, compulsory education was set 
up. The Turkish language was partially purged of 
Persian and Arabic words; the Latin alphabet was 
adopted and facilities were provided to teach adult 
Turks to read and write the new letters. Various 
European codes—civil (Swiss), penal (Italian) , com- 
mercial (German) replaced the old Moslem law. 
Women were emancipated, suffrage made universal; 
every-one acquired a family name. Articles 68 to 88 of 
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the Constitution of the Turkish Republic dramatize 
the change from the feudal estate. “Every Turk is 
born free and free he lives” begins a comprehensive 
Bill of Rights. 

Not only social mores and laws were westernized. 
Realizing that Turkey must industrialize if she wished 
to attain the independence and status enjoyed by 
European nations, Atatiirk initiated a program of 
economic and technological development which at- 
tempted to rush through centuries of western evolu- 
tion within a few decades. Turkey, between east and 
west, definitely entered the western orbit. 

However, an “Eastern Question” still exists. 
Acutely it takes the shape of Russia and is focussed 
on two critical areas: the Straits (Bosporus and 
Dardanelles) and the 367-mile land boundary be- 
tween Turkey and Russia (see map). Involved with 
it also is Turkey’s relationship with the rest of the 
Moslem world, including the oil-rich states of the 
Middle East. 

Lying part in Europe and part in Asia and close to 
Africa, Turkey is the hub of the Old World. A solid 
block of land, 1000 miles long and 350 wide—an area 
larger than Texas—thrusts out from Asia into Europe. 
The separating Straits are narrow—only one to four 
miles wide—between Turkish Thrace, in Europe, 
and the Anatolian peninsula, in Asia. 
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Anatolia has been called a bridgehead, a passage- 
way, an open road. Always the land has invited travel. 
The fretted and isletted Aegean shores early drew 
Greek settlers, traders, and adventurers, as did the 
Black Sea and Mediterranean coasts. Sinop was an 
early Greek foundation; Trabzon became the 
terminus of overland routes from Persia. But the 
movements that most profoundly affected the pen- 
insula were of nomad pastoral folk pouring out of 
Central Asia. The Turks gave their name, their re- 
ligion, and their language to Anatolia. 

Turkey still is a link between east and west. But 
she is more. Her determination to maintain her in- 
dependence and her new ways of life make her a 
bulwark against the forces of Communism, as in 
earlier days she was a bulwark for Christendom (be- 
fore the tenth century) and later was for Islam. The 
Turks always have been a fighting folk. Today they 
have the largest standing army in Europe next to 
Russia. At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
defensive needs make a heavy drain on the country’s 
economy. During the last few years between one-third 
and one-half of the total annual budget has been 
allocated to defense—money that might otherwise 
have been spent on the development of her resources. 
American Military Aid was gladly accepted in 1947. 

In latitude Turkey lies a little north of California, 
but the major structural trend of the country runs 
east and west. Along the Black Sea the Pontic 
Mountains rise steeply to heights of 6000 or 7000 
feet in the west, 10,000 to 12,000 feet in the east. On 
the south the Taurus and Anti-Taurus are just about 
as high. Between them lies the interior plateau, parts 
of which are saline desert. Anatolia may properly be 
described as an outpost of the Central Asian steppes. 
No wonder the invading Turks found here a con- 
genial home. 

Rainfall is scanty in the interior and, as usual, low 
rainfall is accompanied by high variability, which 
adds to the farmer’s hazards. As the little maps clearly 
indicate, the extent of the semi-arid zone may vary 
enormously from one year to the next. 

The coasts are more fortunate. Bursa on the Aegean 
has more than 28 inches on the average; Antalya on 
the Mediterranean more than 40; on the Black Sea 
Trabzon has 35 inches, and Rize in the northeastern 
corner has no less than 100 inches. Anatolia is a land 
of summer drought, of clear skies and burning 
summer heat. Frost is virtually unknown on the 
Aegean and Mediterranean seaboards; eastern 


Turkey, on the other hand, has long severe winters 
with snow lingering in the valleys a third of the year. 

In economic terms Turkey is not a wealthy country, 
though her potentialities are considerable. She still 
lives, as she always has, on agriculture. Four-fifths of 
her 21 million people are so engaged. An ancient bas- 
relief shows a Hittite king at prayer holding in his 
hands a sheaf of wheat and a bunch of grapes. ‘The 
symbolism is as apt today—grain the mainstay of the 
plateau, the vine typical of the seaboard. 

More than half the land is classed as meadow and 
pasture, much of it, however, affording but scant 
forage. In the poorer regions of the central plateau 
stockraising is limited to the goat—the provider of 
mohair, of which Turkey is the world’s chief ex- 
porter. Livestock and wool also are exported. Pastoral 
life is relatively most important on the eastern 
mountain slopes, where a considerable part of the 
population still is nomadic or seminomadic. 

Less than one-fourth of the land surface is under 
cultivation, including tree crops. Wheat and barley 
are grown almost everywhere. In the drier parts of 
the plateau grain occupies as much as 95 per cent of 
the cultivated area. 

In contrast, the coasts show a remarkable diversity 
of products. In the rainy northeast tea has lately been 
introduced and citrus fruits are grown. Westward lie 
the great groves that make Turkey the world’s largest 
exporter of hazel nuts. The tobaccos of Trabzon, 
Samsun, and Izmir are famous. The Marmara region 
grows garden truck for the Istanbul market. Smyrna 
(Izmir) and figs are synonymous. The cotton of Adana 
is the country’s largest industrial crop, its value now 
exceeding that of tobacco. Acclimatization of Italian 
rice has made Turkey self-sufficient in this cereal. 

Interior Thrace somewhat resembles interior Ana- 
tolia in climate and crops but the population is denser 
and industrial crops, for example the lately intro- 
duced sugar beet and sunflower, are important. 

The Turkish farmer is tough, hardworking, and 
prolific, but many of his ways are antiquated. His 
tools and methods, more often than not, have changed 
little since Hittite days. Most of rural Turkey con- 
sists of small, isolated villages, many of them distant 
from anything that could properly be called a road—a 
souvenir of the old days of insecurity in this passage- 
land between east and west. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that 
the ambitious program of modernization is only just 
beginning to touch the country’s basic means of 
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livelihood. Yet the need for expansion of agriculture, 
both for home requirements and for export, is urgent. 
The population is growing rapidly—g per cent a year 
—and the living standard, though rising, is low by 
western standards. Under Atatiirk the state set up a 
number of model farms. They furnish quality seed 
and have produced much of the wheat entering com- 
mercial channels; but they have contributed little to 


peasant farming. More promising is the work of the 
village institute, where selected pupils who will be- 
come village teachers are instructed in practical ways 
of living. Many a village now boasts one of these 
white-walled, red-roofed buildings that signals the 
new Turkey, but it will take time before the needs of 
the 40,000 or more villages can be met. 

On joining the European Recovery Program in 
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1948 Turkey began receiving financial and technical 
assistance through ECA (now MSA), the major part 
of which is being devoted to agricultural projects. 
Steps for increasing output include extension of the 
area under cultivation. ‘The aridity maps suggest the 
most serious limitation to agricultural advancement 
on the plateau—drought. In some places a satisfactory 
crop is harvested in only one year out of four. Irri- 
gation, the obvious remedy, is being intensively 
studied. No less than 172 projects of varying size and 
importance are now being handled by the Ministry 
of Public Works in an effort to bring drought-ridden 
land under cultivation. One of the major projects 
under way, which will not only irrigate thousands of 
new acres, but will also supply considerable hydro- 
electric power, is the large dam and plant near 
Fskisehir. Another, for which funds have been ap- 
propriated, will shortly be erected near Adana. 

Mechanization is also a part of the program. It is of 
course most useful in large-scale operations, including 
the opening up of new land; the peasant with a few 
acres is better helped by an improved plow and other 
simple tools. He can benefit too by the work of the 
agricultural research stations — better seed, better 
breeding stock, and control of diseases. 

A hopeful sign for the agricultural development 
program is the gain in production of the staple crops, 
a goal eminently to be desired. Turkey’s dependence 
heretofore on the export of luxury and semi-luxury 
items—tobacco and dried fruits and nuts—has placed 
her at the mercy of vicissitudes in the international 
market. In 1951 Turkey produced the largest cereal 
crop in her history and cotton production was raised 
to two-and-a-half times the prewar level. 

Already this significant trend is showing up in the 
trade statistics. A few years ago tobacco was the most 
valuable export, as high as 30 per cent of the total. For 
the first three-quarters of 1952, according to the 
Turkish Information Office in New York City, grain 
represented go per cent of the export total; cotton 20; 
tobacco 14; and minerals 13. 

The contribution that Turkey can make to western 
recovery is also indicated in changes in destination of 
exports. In the immediate postwar years the United 
States and Britain largely replaced central Europe as 
Turkey’s principal customers. Since 1951 more than 
26 per cent of her export trade has been with Western 
Germany, 8 per cent with Britain, 6 per cent with 
France, 4 per cent with Italy, against 21 per cent with 
the United States. For western Europe, Turkey now 


offers a source of important supplies previously 
purchased from the dollar area. 

The increased proportion of minerals in the export 
trade points to other hopeful signs. ‘Turkey has large 
and varied, if incompletely explored mineral re- 
sources. ‘Voday coal is foremost among the minerals 
produced. Bituminous deposits of high grade occur 
along the Black Sea coast in the Zonguldak basin (see 
map). Output is reserved largely for the steel in- 
dustry based on the iron ores of central Anatolia. 
Large deposits of lignite, now used locally and for the 
railroads, may some time be available for power 
generation. 

Copper production is reported to have doubled 
with improvements in the smelting process, but 
Turkey’s most interesting mineral contribution to 
international trade is chromite. She is one of the 
world’s chief producers and a large proportion is 
shipped to the United States, deficient in this stra- 
tegic metal. In the first half of 1952, of the 360,000 
short tons mined, 70 per cent went to the United 
States. Salt and sulphur are being increasingly mined 
for the chemical industry. In the southeast there has 
been drilling for oil. And hereby hangs a significant 
tale. The Turkish government recently announced its 
decision to denationalize the oil fields. This invitation 
to foreign specialists and capital reverses the policy of 
Etatism, under which the Republic was founded. 

Etatism, state-owned and promoted enterprise, was 
designed for the quick modernization of a medieval 
country poor in privately-owned capital. Its out-stand- 
ing undertaking, and chief target of criticism, is the 
great steel mill at Karabuk. Erected on a site chosen 
mainly for strategic reasons, ore has to be carried to 
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the mill 600 miles, coal a minimum of 45 miles, and 
the operation of the plant has been uneconomic. 

It is time and experience rather than raw materials 
that Turkey lacks for industrialization. For a textile 
industry she is especially well endowed. Two-thirds of 
her requirements in cotton goods and four-fifths in 
woolen cloth are now being produced domestically; 
the modern mill at Kayseri is the largest textile factory 
in Southwestern Asia. The Bursa region, as of old, 
produces fine silks. Progress has been made in that 
index industry, cement, production of which has 
doubled since 1949. More than 155 new factories and 
workshops were constructed in 1951—a good indi- 
cation of the trend away from Etatism and toward 
small private businesses. 

Most observers agree that the crying need of the 
country, for marketing of agricultural produce, for 
mineral and industrial development alike, is im- 
proved transportation, especially roads. Thirty years 
ago there were about 8000 miles of road, the larger 
part being usable only in the dry season. Today the 
mileage is about 30,000; about half are macadamized, 
and several thousand miles of secondary roads have 
been built to link villages and production centers 
with highways. Both American Military Aid and ECA 
have contributed to the road-building program. 

One of the most striking contrasts in a land of 
contrasts is that between Turkey’s 40,000-odd villages 
and the great world city of Istanbul. The site, at a 
crossroads of exceptional international importance 
and on a superb natural harbor, is incomparable. ‘To- 
day Istanbul is not only a city of mosque and minaret 
and storied relic, but the seat of varied industries, 
including fishing, shipbuilding, and munitions. 

Also splendidly sited is Izmir, Turkey’s second city 


and first export port; last year it was selected as the 
southeastern base of SHAPE. None of the other ports 
is so well endowed by nature, though Iskenderun 
could be improved to be the leading port of the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

The largest town in the interior is Ankara, the 
capital (295,000). The revolutionary changes in the 
country in the last thirty years are well summed up in 
this new, modern city, which spreads out on the plain 
at the foot of an ancient Hittite citadel. It symbolizes 
the new Turkey. 

Though there is far to go, Turkey has travelled a 
long way on the western and democratic road. But 
it must not be forgotten that her significance lies 
equally in her rich cultural heritage and her eastern 
affiliations. This country that bridges east and west 
is a hope and encouragement to the free world. 


Guapys M. WRIGLEY 
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